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CHRISTIANS ano JEWS 


RAISING THE SIGHTS 


The plan for action outlined by Dr. Everett R. Clinchy in an 
article specially written for this issue of ‘“*Common Ground ’ 
merits the careful attention of all who are in any way associated 
with the work of this Council. 

It has the virtue of being at the same time ambitious and prac- 
tical; it is concerned with immediate needs and yet has far-reaching 
implications. It is the fruit of more than twenty years experience 
in the field of inter-group and inter-cultural relations in the United 
States of America, for Dr. Clinchy, as most of our readers know, has 
+ -cted the work of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 

America since its formation in 1926. 

It is true, of course—and Dr. Clinchy himself has always been 

eful to emphasise this point—that not every plan or method that 
works successfully in the United States is immediately relevant to 
conditions in other countries. This is particularly true perhaps in 
relation to the influencing or moulding of public feeling or public 
opinion, which is clearly a vitally important factor in dealing with 
pro dlems of group tensions. 

ich tensions are more obvious in the United States than they 
are over here. They are also more superficial. Our problem in 
this country lies chiefly in the fact that tensions which elsewhere 


j 


are still at the conscious and therefore easily identifiable level hav > 
in our own case been repressed to a much greater degree with th> 
result that our relationships may often be affected by them withou t 
our being conscious of the fact. 

The need for the kind of educational programme outlined b 
Dr. Clinchy is therefore at least as urgent here as it is in his ow) 
country. It needs to be worked out in terms of all the groupings 
to which he referred: the schools and colleges, churches and synz - 
gogues, the social and cultural organisations, and the variovs 
channels which influence public opinion in the mass such as the 
press, the wireless, the stage and the screen. But the techniques 
to be applied here must necessarily differ from those which have 
worked successfully in the United States. In what ways and to 
what extent it must be for the experts in these different spheres of 
influence to determine. 

But when all allowances have been made for differenees of 
application, the underlying principles are the same. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews came into being originally as an 
antidote to the hatred-generating activities of the Klu Klux Klan, 
but it was an antidote to, and not simply an attack on that nefarious 
organisation. Its method has always been to work for the positive 
end of promoting amity, understanding and goodwill between 
various sections of the community. 


Our Objective. 

That is equally true of the work in this country of the Council of 
Christians and Jews, which was formed at a time when signs of 
growing antisemitism were causing widespread concern. The 
dangers of any kind of hatred or intolerance, not to this or that 
group only, but to the community as a whole, have been empha- 
sised from the outset. It has always been the primary object of the 
Council, however, as Dr. William Temple once put it, “* to combat 
ill-will by the promotion of goodwill,” to proclaim the brotherhood 
of man under the Fatherhood of God. 

This, however, has led some of our friends to ask why we need a 
Council of Christians and Jews to undertake the task. They hav 
suggested that if, as our name implies, our primary concern is wit! 
the relations between Jews and Christians, then our purpose as w 
have just outlined is too broadly conceived. If, on the other hand 
this definition of our purpose is to stand, then our name, the} 
suggest, 1s too restrictive. 

It is clearly important, at a time when we have been challenged 
by the inspiration and encouragement of Dr. Clinchy’s visit t 
“raise our sights’ and expand our activities, that we should giv 
the most careful attention to the implication of these questions 
which go to the very root of our existence as an organisation. 
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[wo fundamental considerations call for emphasis in this con- 
nection. In the first place, though the tensions between Roman 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews may not be so apparent at the 

face level in this country as in some others, they are there and 
need to be faced frankly and constructively. 


Chis does not mean necessarily that they need to be eliminated, 
(or while it is true that tensions may have a disruptive and frustrat- 

x influence in the life of the individual, the family or the wider 

mmunity, it is also true that properly understood they may have 
. stimulating and creative influence. On this, Dr. A. Hourani, in 
his recent volume on ‘‘ Minorities in the Arab World ” writes: 


* Even if everything possible is done to improve the relations 
between communities, there must always remain a certain ‘ten- 
sion’ between men who profess different beliefs on the most 
fundamental questions, as also between those whose life and 
thought find expression through different languages. Most 
usually, as at the present day, this is an unhealthy tension, a 
relationship largely devoid of respect, understanding and love. 
It need not be so. It is also possible to conceive of a healthy 
tension in which those virtues are included: a tension which is not 
only valuable itself but also fruitful of good results in the moral 
and intellectual orders.” 
rhe second of the two considerations referred to above becomes 

immediately relevant at this point. There is need for a Council of 
Christians and Jews, not merely because there are problems con- 
nected with the relations between the two groups, but also because, 
inherent in their respective traditions, are those very virtues to which 
Dr. Hourani refers. It is because of the points on which they are 
agreed—as the Council’s most recent publication, ‘The Founda- 
tions of our Civilization,’ makes transparently clear—and not merely 
on account of the differences between them that there is justification 
for our existence. 

But, this must all be brought down to earth. Dr. Clinchy’s 
message has “raised the sights’ but he has also emphasised the 
importance of securing adequate resources to enable us to translate 
ideals into action. And for those resources he encourages us to look 
particularly to business men, not simply on the grounds that they 
may be in a better position to help financially than many others, 
but even more because they know from experience just how im- 
portant it is to ensure good human relations in the factory, the office 
anc the workshop. That he is right in this we have already con- 


fir |. It is, therefore, most urgent that we succeed in raising the 
nec. sary funds to enable us to carry out, in such ways as are most 
app opriate to our circumstances in this country, the principal 
nmendations of Dr. Clinchy’s suggested ‘*Plan for Action.” 
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A PLAN FOR ACTION 


Everett R. Clinchy 

Western civilisation is to-day confronted with a_ nihilistic revoli 
tion which has its roots partly in Nazism and partly in the materia - 
istic philosophy of the Russian revolution. Even within our ow 1 
ranks there are signs of decadent and disintegrating influences : 1 
the post-war weakening in the appreciation of spiritual values an | 
the growing lack of attention to moral standards. 

To deal effectively with this situation a new degree of civ 
co-operation among all men of goodwill is needed. To secure suc 1 
co-operation it is necessary still to overcome a great deal of pr: - 
judice, bigotry and often ill-will which mar the relations betwee 1 
Protestants and Roman Catholics and between Christians ard 
Jews. This is the principal task of the Councils of Christians ard 
Jews now operating in a number of countries in seeking to alla 
and where possible to eliminate, prejudice and, through educa- 
tional means, to advance justice, amity, understanding and 
operation among “‘all men of goodwill.” 

The International Council of Christians and Jews, which has been 
formed in part to co-ordinate the activities of these various national 
bodies, is anxious to see local councils established in every important 
population centre where Jews and Christians are living side by sice. 
The programme of this Council calls for the formation of four prin- 
cipal commissions, both nationally and locally, under_ the aegis 
of every national Council of C hristians and Jews. These four com- 
missions will function as follows: 

1 Schools and Colleges. A commission of educational experts, both 
teachers and administrators, who will study and experiment 
in the development of materials and techniques in inter- 
cultural education. 

2 Church and Synagogue. A commission of religious leaders, 
religious educators and local church and synagogue organ- 
isers who will agree to study how the objectives of under- 
standing and co-operation across faith lines can be advanced 
It is understood that this does not involve doctrinal dispute, 
nor joint worship, nor any watering-down of articles of faith, 
nor does it start from the erroneous premise that ‘‘one re- 
ligion is as good as another.” 

3 Community Organisations. A commission of influential citizens 
and programme committee members of civic organisations 
whose objective will be to introduce educational programmes 

for the advancement of the sense of brotherhood among a! 

groups making up the population. By this means it is hope 

to influence the minds, emotions, and social habits of n a 

bers of all sections of the community so that individuals | 
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one group will be ready to extend to individuals of another 
group the same rights and dignities that each desires for 
himself. 

+ Media. A commission of experts in newspapers, magazines, 
radio, cinema, stage, books and advertising, who will con- 
sider how to advance goodwill and understanding in inter- 
group relations through the vitally important media of mass 
information under their control. 


Practical Applications. 

This work for brotherhood has practical applications. Chief 
justice Charles Evans Hughes, one of the founders of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in the U.S.A., once said: “‘with- 
out goodwill and a disposition to work together, the various groups 
cannot possibly solve their common problems; with sufficient good- 
will and a willingness to work together there is no problem which 
mankind cannot solve.” 

From this affirmation it follows that brotherhood across group 
lines is essential to the successful working of a labour union. The 
same competency of team work, and the ability to co-operate with 
people who are different, spells efficiency in production whether 
in a factory or a business office. 

In the same way political action in a democracy depends upon 
this same spirit of mutual respect and social accommodation in 
order to get sufficient concensus among political parties in a nation 
and among countries in the United Nations. 


\ Matter of Urgency. 

But there is a grave danger lest the urgency of the need for this 
kind of work should escape the attention of those who are in a posi- 
tion to make its development possible. I remember talking to a 
small company of German business men in the Kaiserhof Hotel in 
Berlin in the year 1932. After I had described the work that we 
were doing through the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in the U.S.A., they replied: *“That may be all very well for America, 
but we don’t need that kind of thing here. Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Jews get along well enough together. Each group 
enjoys the right of self-determination. Each can take care of itself.” 

Vhen I asked them about Adolf Hitler they pooh-poohed the 


idea that there was any need to pay attention to his rantings. Just 
wrong they were has been all too tragically and conclusively 
proved by everything that has happened since. 


vas in Berlin again in the summer of this year. I went to look 
1e room in which that luncheon party had been held. But the 
K«\serhof Hotel was no more, and the centre of Berlin for a mile in 
direction was destruction and desolation. Every investment, 
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every business, all the values, morals, traits and traditions those 
Berlin industrialists held dear, were gone too. 

That there are people in Great Britain who believe in the im- 
portance of this kind of work I know from the many conversations 
I have had in the course of this visit to your country, from which | 
am just on the point of returning to the United States. But, as onc 
leading Christian industrialist said to me at dinner one evening 
“Every business man knows that it boils down to a simple problen 
of organisation and adequate financing.” 

I have been more impressed with the potentialities than wit! 
the achievements of the Council of Christians and Jews so fa 
as I have seen it at work in this country during the past two weeks 
That is a reflection, not on the importance and value of what ha 
been done already, but on the urgent need and the great oppo 
tunity the present situation affords for the extension of a piece o 
work which I believe is of the greatest possible importance to th 
whole community. 

My plea, then, as I leave your wonderful country, is that eac! 
person assume responsibility within his own sphere of influenc: 
for the cultivation of inter-group brotherhood. The systemati 
educational effort through schools and colleges, churches and syna- 
gogues, civic organisations, and the media of mass information, 
extended as it can be by adequate organisation and financing of the 
Council of Christians and Jews, will, I believe, prove to be a major 
factor in the salvation of Western civilisation. 

As I leave, therefore, I commend the work of the British Counc! 
of Christians and Jews to the generous and active support of all men 
of goodwill in your country, and would specially urge those who are 
in a position to do so, to help put the Council on an adequate 
financial footing. 


OUR COMMON GOAL 


A Significant Correspondence 


When Mr. Myrom Taylor, the personal representative of Presi- 
dent Truman at the Vatican, returned to Rome at the end of last 
summer he carried with him an important letter addressed by the 
President to Pope Pius XII. 

This letter, and the Holy Father’s reply, which received com- 
paratively little publicity in this country outside the Roman Catholic 
press, are of the greatest interest and importance to all who are 
concerned with the aims and purposes of this Council. 

In a statement issued at the time of Mr. Taylor’s departure {o1 
Rome, President Truman explained that the purpose of the visit 
was a further exchange of views with the Pope “on problems relative 
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the establishment of peace under a moral world order and the 

leviation of human suffering still continuing in many parts of the 

orld.”” He was anxious to obtain for his guidance and assistance 
various views and impressions concerning ‘existing conditions 

(fecting peace and the relief of distress, and to obtain the energetic 

-operation of all men and women of goodwill, whether in religion, 

| government, or in other activities of life, in progress towards the 

lution of these problems.” 

This definition of the purpose of Mr. Taylor’s mission was 
expanded in the letter he carried with him to the Pope. It was 
inderpinned with an affirmation of President Truman’s belief that 
‘an enduring peace can be built only upon Christian foundations” and 
of his readiness to ‘‘dedicate all our resources, both spiritual and 
material, to such a consummation, remembering always that except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain who build it.” 

‘The greatest need in the world to-day, fundamental to all else,” 
declared the President, *‘is a renewal of faith. I seek,” he continued, 
“to encourage renewed faith in the dignity and worth of the human 
person in all lands, to the end that the individual’s sacred rights, 
inherent in his relationship to God and his fellows will be respected 
in every land.” 

he concluding sentence of the letter might well be cited as a 
pertinent summary of our own purposes in this Council as well as 
of the President’s purpose in writing. ““Our common goal,”’ it reads, 
‘is to arouse and invigorate the faith of men to attain eternal values 
in our generation—no matter what obstacles exist or may arise in 
our path.” 

The Pope’s reply is both encouraging and challenging. It is 
encouraging in its recognition of the importance of the considera- 
tions advanced by President Truman and in its assurance of “‘whole- 
hearted co-operation from God’s Church” with ‘‘all defenders of 
the rights of the human person.”’ 

But there is challenge as well as encouragement. After assuring 
the President that he does not think him ‘‘over sanguine in hoping 
to find men throughout the world ready to co-operate for such a 
worthy enterprise,’ His Holiness goes on to emphasise the fact that 
“those who possess the truth must be conscientious to define it 
clearly when its foes cleverly distort it, bold to defend it, and 
generous enough to set the course of their lives, both national and 
personal, by its dictates.” 

en, as if to ensure that these words shall not be allowed to pass 


as | \e mere expression of a general and unexceptionable principle, 
the ‘iter goes on to point out that “‘social injustices, racial injustices 
anc religious animosities exist today among men and groups who 
bo f Christian civilisation,’ and that these things, evil enough in 
the lves, ‘tare a very useful and often effective weapon in the 
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hands of those who are bent on destroying all the good which Chris 
tian civilisation has brought to man.” 

With such forces the Church can know no compromise. ‘Sh: 
must continue to teach the first and greatest commandment in 
cumbent on every man: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God wit! 
thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, and with all thy strength 
and the second, like unto the first: “Thou shalt love thy neighbou 
as thyself’.”’ 

Here, indeed, we are on common ground, for that which is th 
great task of the Church is also the task of the Synagogue. Eac 
must teach the message in its own way and through its own channel 
but the outworking of its practical implications in the life of tl 
individual and of society is a task in which effective co-operatio 
is not only possible but imperative. 

In this fact lies the justification for the existence of a Council . 
Christians and Jews, and we do well to be grateful for an exchang 
of letters which so encouragingly and so challengingly throws \ 
back on the fundamental considerations which we neglect at or 
peril. It is all the more important that we should face the challeng 
at this critical moment when the spiritual values upon which alor 
a true civilisation can endure, are threatened as perhaps they ha‘ 
never been before in the whole of man’s long and troubled histo: 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Archbishop of Canterbury again presided at the Council's 
Annual General Meeting, which was held in the Council Chamber, 
Holborn Town Hall, on November 6th. Replying to the unanimous 
vote re-electing the Joint Presidents of the Council, Dr. Fisher said 
that he was glad to give what support he could to the work of the 
Council, which he regarded as essential for the preservation of an 
attitude of tolerance, brotherhood and understanding. Such an 
attitude, he believed, was vital to any soundly based civilisation. 
While he always liked to consider these virtues as typically British, 
it was well to recognise that they were not so firmly rooted in this 
country as to be immune from all alien intrusions and threats. 

The Vice-Presidents of the Council and the Honorary Secretaries, 
Treasurer, Auditors, and Solicitors, were also unanimously re- 
elected to office. The Executive Committee of 14 members appointed 
by the meeting was encouraged to use its powers of co-option in 
strengthening the participation of Local Councils in the work of 
the national organisation. 

Two major items of business concerned the establishment of the 
International Council of Christians and Jews, and the task and 
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jective of our own Council in relation to the renewal of anti- 
nitic activities in this country. 


iternational Council. 

On the international side, a resolution was adopted which, in 
njunction with a similar resolution passed by the Board of 
ustees of the National Conference of Christians and Jews in the 
nited States, has the effect of formally establishing an /nternational 
uncil of Christians and Jews with a provisional Executive Com- 


\ittee of twelve members, six American and six from our own 
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uuncil. This provisional Executive Committee will have a two- 
ld task. First, it will be responsible for drawing up, in consultation 
ith the various National Councils of Christians and Jews already 
existence, a formal constitution for the International Council. 
‘condly, pending the adoption of this constitution and the estab- 
hment of an Executive on a broader basis of national representa- 


tion it will carry forward the aims of the International Council 


which have been provisionally defined as follows: 


| ‘To foster co-operation between Christians and Jews on the 
basis of their common convictions and with mutual respect 
for differences of faith and practice, in educational activities 
directed towards the eliminaticn of racial and_ religious 
intolerance, and in the promotion of understanding among 
ali men of goodwill, especially in regard to the furtherance 
of their joint responsibilities in civic and community life. 

2 To co-operate and consult with, advise and render assist- 
ance to the United Nations Economic and Social Council, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganisation and other appropriate international bodies, on all 
problems connected with human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and all matters appertaining to relations between 
members of different religious groups and in particular 
between Christians and Jews. 

(he members nominated as British representatives on the 

visional Executive Committee of the International Council are: 

Rev. Father Maurice Bevendt, S.J., Captain V. Bulkeley- 
nson, Mr. Neville Laski, K.C., The Rev. Dr. J. W. Parkes, 
bi Kopul Rosen, and Mr. Leonard J. Stein. 


1e Task in Britain. 


ie meeting was gravely concerned about the renewed anti- 
ic activities in the East End of London and elsewhere. Dr. J. J. 
mn, Warden of Toynbee Hall, moving the resolution printed at 
id of this article, reported the establishment of a Committee 
st London citizens to keep a close watch on the situation in 
rea. Whilst every possible effort would be made to deal with 
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the immediate situation, both Dr. Mallon and Professor Brodetsk 
who seconded the resolution, emphasised the fact that the real nee | 
was for education over a long period directed towards the elimin: - 
tion of the prejudices and suspicions which were so readily exploi - 
able by politically and socially irresponsible people. 

The Resolution was adopted unanimously, and has since be« 
sent to Church and Synagogue authorities and to a large number 
organisations at work in the field of human relations. 

Part of the task of the Council during the coming months an | 
years will be to try to meet “the urgent need for education directe | 
towards the elimination of deep-seated prejudices and suspicions * 
to which the resolution refers. 

RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY TH» 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

“This Annual General Meeting of the Council of Christians and 
Jews deplores the recent renewal of antisemitic activities in this 
country, believing that all attempts to stir up hatred against any 
section of the community are inherently evil and constitute a threat 
to the well-being of the community as a whole. 

“Tn this situation the Council re-affirms the urgent need for educa- 
tion directed towards the elimination of these deep-seated pre- 
judices and suspicions in which all antisemitic activity has its roois. 

“The Council urgently calls for the co-operation of Church and 
Synagogue, and of all men of goodwill in combating these tenden- 
cies which are hostile to the fundamental ethical principles deriving 
from Judaism and Christianity, which principles are essential to 
the eradication of racial and religious intolerance and to the 
achievement of harmony in all community relationships.” 


A JOB FOR YOU | 


A film called ‘‘Crossfire’’ is now being shown at the Tivoli and 
New Gallery cinemas in London. During February and March it 
will be generally released through the Gaumont circuit of cinemas. 
Its theme is the detection of a murderer whose crime apparently 
had no motive, but is ultimately shown to have had its roots in a 


deep-seated hatred of Jews. 

The producers of the film intended it to be a contribution to the 
fight against race hatred. Apart altogether from any merits or [ail- 
ings of its own, ‘‘Crossfire’’ will be of interest to all who are asso- 
ciated with the Council of Christians and Jews because it is the 
first example of a commercial film being made with this purpose in 
view. There can be no doubt about the power of the screen in 
influencing public opinion, not so much by an appeal to reason as 
through the building up of emotional attitudes, and there are im- 
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nse possibilities for good or for evil in the combination of popular 
tertainment with a “moral,” as is attempted in “‘Crossfire.” 


[t is, therefore, clearly very important that those responsible for 

is particular experiment, and all others concerned with film 
production, should have all possible help in estimating the value 

nd effect of this first film of its kind to be shown in this country, 

pecially in view of the possibility of other productions of this type. 
(he film companies’ own criterion of the success of a film—box 
office returns—has its value, but in a case of this kind is clearly 
insufficient. What they and we need to know is what people think 
about the film and what impression it makes on them. We have, 
therefore, ventured to offer our help—-and yours—in this connection. 

We should like every reader of this Bulletin to make a point of 
seeing the film, and of writing to us afterwards, giving your own 
impressions of its probable usefulness, your criticisms, and also, 
as far as you are able to ascertain them, the impression it makes 
on your friends and acquaintances. 

Will you undertake this as a job of work on behalf of the Council? 
We are not asking you to go to the trouble of writing letters which 
will just be put in the filing basket— they will have a real use in our 
work. The Council is already in touch with a group of leading 
personalities in the film trade who are considering how their in- 
dustry can best help in education in group relationships, and data 
based on the response to ‘‘Crossfire’’ will be of immense value. 

Another suggestion will apply only to those readers who are 
actively associated with Youth groups or discussion circles. What 
about a “discussion on the film’’ after most of your members have 
seen it? And don’t forget to send us a report of the discussion! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
NOTE THAT 


The Council’s Summer School 


WILL BE HELD AT 


Pendley Manor, Tring, Herts. 


MONDAY, JUNE to 
FRIDAY, JUNE 18th 
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FOUNDATIONS OF 
CIVILIZATION 


FUNDAMENTAL POSTULATES 
OF CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM 
IN RELATION TO HUMAN ORDER 
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fay we call attention to two recent publications of first-rate 
in portance which you will want to possess? 

he first, of which a greatly reduced facsimile is produced oppo- 
sii, is a Broadsheet of the statement promulgated by the Inter- 
national Conference of Christians and Jews at Oxford in August 
1916, of the Fundamental Postulates of Christianity and Judaism 
in relation to Human Order. 

(his broadsheet, which is an outstanding example of the printer’s 
art, has been designed and published for us by two friends of the 
Council who are both well-known typographic designers. Thanks 
to their generosity we are able to offer it at less than the actual cost 
of production. Supplies are limited, and early ordering is essential. 
he cost is 1/- per copy, plus 6d. to cover cost of packing and postage. 

lhe broadsheet is particularly suitable for display in Church and 
Synagogue halls, in schools and in club premises. 

second publication, ““The Foundations of Civilization,” is 
a book containing the text of the papers written in preparation for 
the Commission which produced the statement of Fundamental 
Postulates. The Dean of St. Paul’s, the Very Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Matthews, has written a foreword; the Introduction is by Professor 
L. W. Grensted, the Chairman of the Commission; and the papers 
themselves are written by a group of Roman Catholic, Free Church, 
and Jewish scholars of outstanding reputation and authority. 

This book, the significance of which we believe cannot be over- 
rated, has been published at the low price of 1/- so as to make it 
available to as many readers as possible. An order form both for 
the Broadsheet and for ‘“*The Foundations of Civilization’’ is 
enclosed with this issue of ‘“‘Common Ground.” Please fill it in 
and return it without delay. 


THE LONDON SOCIETY OF 
JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


Vhile remarkable developments in the Council's work were 
taking place last year in the international field, a significant event 
which has added to the scope of its activities at home may possibly 


h been overlooked by some readers of “Common Ground.” 
The affiliation of the twenty-year-old society of Jews and Christians 
n the London Society of Jews and Christians) which was 
efl-ted last summer, brought to the Council considerably more 
thas a “branch” in the London area, for the new relationship has 
a functional rather than a geographical character. 

the query often posed since the formation of the Council: 
“\Wy two organisations both working to promote better relations 
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between Christians and Jews?” the answer has always bee :: 
“Because they approach the task from different angles and vse 
different methods to implement their aims.” The fact that, nev: v- 
theless, the two organisations are working to a common end } is 
led to the present formal alliance. 

Since, however, the differences in approach remain, the Socic y 
has chosen to maintain its separate identity and to continue, n 
affiliation with the Council, the kind of work it has always dor 
Therefore, although from the administrative point of view te 
Society is affiliated to the national Council in much the same w.\y 
as the provincial Councils, it is not, in fact, a “London Coun 
of the main body. 

In order to increase mutual understanding between Jews aid 
Christians (i.e. professing and practising members of both co:- 
munities), the Society seeks to help Jews to understand what Chr s- 
tianity means to the Christian and to help Christians to understapd 
what Judaism means to the Jew—taking care always to avoid any 
minimising of the differences between the two_religions or any 
tendency to attempt a synthesis of them. 

The Society therefore arranges lectures and conferences at which 
the Jewish and Christian speakers expound the teaching of their 
respective religions on social and moral problems and the problems 
of humanity. It also has in preparation a number of publications 
by authoritative Christian and Jewish writers, in which matters of 
fundamental importance to both Christianity and Judaism are 
discussed from the point of view of each. 

The Society has a varied programme of work for 1948. It begins 
with a public meeting on ‘Religion in the Life of the Nation” on 
January 20th at Kingsway Hall, with Rabbi Dr. A. Altmann, the 
Very Rev. Fr. T. Corbishley, S.J. and the Rev. Professor L. \V. 
Grensted as speakers, and the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's 
in the Chair. Later it is hoped to arrange a conference of experts in 
religious education to consider how a better understanding of each 
other’s point of view can be fostered through the Sunday Schools 
and the Religion Classes in the Synagogues. Groups of young people 
attached to Churches and Synagogues are put into touch with one 
another by the Society with a view to arranging joint meetings to 
discuss matters of common interest and concern. Several such meet- 
ings have already been held with considerable success. 

The address of the London Society of Jews and Christians is the 
same as that of the national Council, but it retains its own constitu- 
tion and officers. The Very Rev. Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, is its President, ard Rabbi Dr. I. I. Mattuck and the Rev. 
Dr. James W. Parkes are Joint Chairmen. The Hon. Organising 
Secretary, Miss Winifred Fowler, acts as liaison officer between the 
two organisations. P,.1. 
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OVERCOMING PREJUDICE 
IN SCHOOLS 


A Hampstead Experiment 


it is a significant but not altogether surprising fact that the recent 
growth of tension between Jews and Christians in the world at large 
should have been reflected in the growth of similar tensions in the 
smaller world of the schools. There is evidence that Jewish children 
who used to feel fully at home in their schools have lately undergone 
many unpleasant experiences because of an unfavourable and un- 
friendly atmosphere. 

[his is not to be wondered at, for children are quick to adopt the 
attitudes and echo the conversations of those about them which they 
repeat without realising the pain they may cause and the mischief 
they may do. The harm is, however, done not only to others, but 
also to themselves. Such remarks as, “‘you are not really one of us, 
why don’t you go to Palestine?” or “‘you Jews are killing our British 
soldiers and ought to be shot” may be the first step in a child’s life 
towards endangering its attitude to the community. 

In this situation there is an obvious need for a better under- 
standing between Jewish and Christian children. In particular, 
there is a need for a better knowledge of their respective religious 
traditions, a knowledge based upon mutual respect and the frank 
recognition of the reality as well as the importance of the differences 
between them. Anexperiment on these lines has recently been made 
at the South Hampstead High School, where there is a fair propor- 
tion of Jewish children. 

lhe Headmistress and the Jewish Instructress arranged for a 
Brains Trust for the sixth forms, in which the Christian children 
asked questions about Judaism and the Jewish children about 
Christianity. These questions were sent before the meeting so that 
the “*Brains” were able to formulate their answers in such a way as 
to make the best possible use of the occasion and to ensure a proper 
sequence of ideas in the presentation of the answers. 

lhe questions, of which the following are a fair sample, were in 
themselves an interesting comment on the relevance and importance 
ol occasion. 

What is the Christian conception of Heaven and Hell and 
the Day of Judgment? 

What is the part played by the Holy Ghost in Christianity? 
Is it the Christian belief that events that cannot be explained 
logically are miracles worked by Divine influence? 

Is it the Christian belief that sins can be forgiven by prayer 
ind punishment? 
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5 What is the Jewish attitude to this life? Is the soul consider d 
immortal? 

6 What is the attitude of Judaism towards repentance by pray 
and original sin? 

7 What is the attitude of Judaism towards the life and mirac es 

of Jesus Christ? 

Does the Jewish religion admit the existence of the devil or 

other evil influences? 

The girls were keenly interested in the answers given to th ir 
questions and entered fully into the discussion that arose. Ma .y 
betrayed how completely wrong were the ideas held about e« -h 
other’s faiths and showed considerable relief and pleasure in ‘1¢ 
new knowledge they acquired. 

There is little doubt that at the end of the meeting the girls kn 
more of the common ground on which both religions are based : 
had a greater understanding of and respect for the differen 


between them. 

It is hoped to make the Brains Trust a yearly feature in the if 
of the school, and it is also planned to have “Common Ground 
on the periodicals table in the school library. The declaration of 
“Fundamental Postulates of Christianity and Judaism in relation 
to Human Order” formulated by a commission of theologians 
at the International Conference of Christians and Jews held at 


Oxford in 1946, is also being exhibited in each form room and will, 
it is hoped, lead to discussions. 
yns 


In this way the school is endeavouring to ease the tensi 
which are causing so much anxiety at the present time, and to 
strengthen in its pupils the religious foundations of true citizenship. 


MARJORIE H. MOOS. | 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
NOTEBOOK 


id A New Christian Treasurer. has given further proof of the ‘ 
Lord McGowan, the Chair- deep concern he feels for the 

man of Imperial Chemical betterment of human rela pig r¢ 

Industries, and one of the most in this present world wassner yng m 

influential figures in the indus- ———— which he eviden- di 

trial life of this country, has ced by joining the Co incil R 

recently accepted an invitation in the earliest days of its cxis- te 

tence. de 


to become one of the Joint 


Treasurers of the Council. In Deeply impressed with Dr. cl 
: thus becoming one of its Hon- Clinchy’s account of the need pe 
orary Officers, Lord McGowan for, and the possibilities ol, IS 
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c-operation between Chris- 
tiins and Jews in this critical 
siiuation, Lord McGowan has 
done more than agree to serve 
as Treasurer. He has also 
promised to help in securing 
the active interest and support 
for our work of other leading 
industrialists. For this’ en- 
couragement we are deeply 

iteful. We believe will 


add greatly to the strength of 


the Council and the effective 
expansion of its activities. 
The Cinema Industry. 

A recently published state- 
ment on the average number 
of visits paid to the cinema 
every week by this or that 
typical section of the com- 
munity made clear beyond all 
question the tremendous part 


the cinema plays in the life of 


our nation. 

Any help, therefore, that 
we can get from the cinema 
industry in the way of in- 
fluencing people in the direc- 
tion of acknowledging and 


accepting the importance of 


working for right relations 
between individuals and_ be- 
tween all sections of the com- 
munity will be of the greatest 
value and importance. 

Vith this in mind we have 
recently had consultations with 
some of the leaders in the in- 
dustry, including Mr. J. Arthur 
Raok, and while it is too soon 
to ‘ndicate in any kind of 
de\il the value of those dis- 
cus ons and some of the pro- 
pe emerging from them, it 
Is too soon to say that we 


accorded a 
friendly reception, and 
there is every reason to antici- 
pate some practical and bene- 
ficial results. 


have been very 


that 


Human Rights Commission 
Dr. Pierre Visseur, one of the 
Secretaries of the International 
Council of Christians and Jews, 
is acting as our observer at the 
second meeting of the Human 
Rights Commission of the 
United Nations which opened 
at Geneva in December. 
While the Council has a 
general interest in the whole 
range of problems connected 
with human rights it has a 
special sense of concern in 
relation to the freedom of 
religion. This concern found 
its focusing point in the report 
of the Commission at the 
Oxford Conference which 
dealt with the question of 
religious liberty and was sub- 
sequently the basis of cor- 
respondence with the Foreign 
Secretary with regard to the 
inclusion in the draft peace 
treaties of clauses to safeguard 
the rights of religious liberty. 
There is one article in the 
draft Declaration on Human 
Rights at present under dis- 
cussion in Geneva which deals 
with freedom of religion. It 
includes the right of freedom 
to worship provided that the 
exercise of this right does not 
interfere with public order, 
morals and the rights of others. 
It includes also the right of a 
man to change his _ beliefs. 
One factor is 


important 
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every person of full age and 
sound mind—subject to the 
same provisions mentioned 
above—to give and _ receive 
any form of religious teaching, 
and also of parents and guar- 
dians to determine what re- 
ligious instruction their chil- 
dren or wards shall. receive. 
The United Kingdom 
proposed an alternative form 
of the paragraph which covers 
this point. 

The whole matter is one 
which should be watched with 
the closest attention by all 
who are associated with this 
Council. In many countries 
the question of religious free- 
dom is still very much a live 
issue, and I would once more 
commend to our readers the 
statement on “Human Rights 
and Religious Freedom” re- 
cently published by the joint 
Committee of the British 
Council of Churches and the 
Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies, with which 
we maintain a close association. 

This report is in no sense a 
denominational or ex-parte 
statement. It makes no plea 
for special rights or privileges 
for any particular religious 
minority (Christian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan or other). Its 
concern is with the creation 
of a general standard and the 
formulation of general prin- 
ciples of action. We have a 
number of copies at the office 
(price 3d., by post 4d.), or 
copies may be obtained direct 
on application to the Secretary, 


omitted, namely the right of 


Joint Committee on Religio: s 
Liberty, Edinburgh Hous 
2, Eaton Gate, S.W.1. 
American BrotherhoodWe« 

**As never before the wor 4 
needs brotherhood. The fami 
of nations must practi 
brotherhood now if it is to ha 
peace in the future.” That 
the burden of President Tr: - 
man’s message to the Nation | 
Conference of Christians ar 4 
Jews in writing to accept t 
honorary Chairmanship of 
American Brotherhood We: 
which is to be observed 
throughout the United States 
from February 22—29 next, thie 
week of Washington’s birthday. 

The sentiment is unexcep- 
tionable! But how to make it 
operative—that is the problem. 
And the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews has 
spared no effort in trying to 
solve it. Before me as I write 
I have a dossier of papers and 
memoranda containing sug- 
gested activities for the ob- 
servance of Brotherhood Week 
from the point of view of every 
section of the community. 

It is an ambitious pro- 
gramme—and a timely one. 
We wish our comrades every 
success in carrying it out. 
Perhaps next year—who knows 

we may be able to pay them 
the compliment of a similar 
observance in this country. 
In any case we should welcome 
any comments or suggestions 
with regard to practic- 
ability (or the desirability) of 
instituting, say, a ‘Goodwill 
Week” in Great Britain. 
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An Apology. 

This issue of ‘Common 
Ground” is late. For that we 
could offer a number of what 
we think you would feel to be 
very good reasons. Instead, we 
ask you to accept our sincere 
apologies, four extra pages in 
this issue, and a promise that 
the next issue shall be on time. 
In the meantime, may we 
express gratitude for a number 


BOOK 

Jewish Classics, 
lhe East and West Library, 
some of whose previous publi- 


cations have already been 
noted in these columns, has 
recently issued three new 
volumes in a series which | 


regard as of outstanding im- 
portance for Christian as well 
as Jewish readers at the present 
time. It is obviously valuable 
for the Christian to have access 
even to selected passages from 
the writings of great Jewish 
thinkers both past and present. 
But I shall not, I hope, be 
thought too presumptuous if 
I stress the value of these books 
lor Jewish readers also—par- 
ticularly for those whose time 
is perforce taken up with so 
many matters of immediate 
concern whether in business 
or in the service of the com- 


munity that they tend to 
forge the quarry from which 
the ere hewn. 

a three works I have be- 
lore me at the moment are a 
trans ation of an abridged 
Versi of Jehuda Halevi’s 


of appreciative messages about 


earlier issues of the Bulletin; 
invite comments or suggestions 
as to ways in which future 
issues might be made more in- 
teresting or useful; and extend 
to all our readers, if it is not too 
late to do so, an expression of 
our good wishes for a New Year 
which may see real progress 
in the furtherance of our com- 
mon. task. 


NOTES 
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Kuzari, ‘‘an apology,’ as 
its author described it, ‘“‘for 
a despised religion’; a selec- 
tion from the writings of Solo- 
mon Schechter, and a selection 
from the letters and 
memoirs of Ahad-Ha-am. 


essays, 


Kuzari 
Jehuda Halevi. 
ed. Isaak Heinemann, 8/6.) 

The first, with an introduc- 
tion and commentary by Isaak 
Heinemann, is in the form of a 
dialogue, “‘the only genuine 
dialogue (extending beyond a 
mere catechism of question 
and answer) in Jewish philo- 
sophy of the Middle Ages.” 
It is in effect an attempt of an 
eleventh century Jewish 
scholar, writing paradoxically 
enough in Arabic, to reach a 
synthesis between the back- 
ground of his Jewish inherit- 
ance and the general philo- 
sophy of the world in which 
he found himself. Our present 
interest in the work is less in its 
conclusions than in its method 
and spirit, and in its implied 
testimony to that element of 
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the universal in man which in 
every age reaches out after 
the eternal. 

“I have sought Thy nearness,” 
wrote Halevi in one of four 
poems which are included in 
this volume. 

“With all my heart have I called 
Thee; 
And going out to meet Thee 
I found Thee coming toward me, 
Even as in the wonder of Thy might. 
In the sanctuary I have beheld Thee. 
Who shall say he hath not seen Thee? 
Lo, the heavens and their hosts 
Declare the fear of Thee 
Though their voices be not heard.” 
Selected Writings 
Solomon Schechter. 
ed. Norman Bentwich, 10/6. 

Solomon Schechter’s name 
has tor long been venerated 
and loved—by all on whose 
bookshelves his Studies in 
Judaism have found a home, 
or even a temporary lodging! 
Christians as well as Jews have 
long since recognised in him 
what Professor Bentwich des- 
cribes in his biographical in- 
troduction to selection 
from his writings as ‘“‘the com- 
bination of scholar and joyous 
mystic.” 

Both scholar and mystic are 
well represented in this volume 
whose pages I have been turn- 
ing again as I write in search 
of a quotation which might 
convey to the reader of these 
notes some impression of the 
treasures it contains. But the 
task of selection is too embar- 
rassing—there is so much that 
is quotable that there seems 
no alternative but to urge 
people to go direct to the 
volume themselves. They will 
readily understand the re- 
viewer's difficulty and also 
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appreciate what a_ splenc d 
piece of work Professor Be: t- 
wich has done in making | ie 
selection here offered. 
Essays, Letters, Memoir 
Ahad Ha-am. 
(ed. Leon Simon, 12/6.) 

Of the selection from ‘ie 
writings of Ahad-Ha-am I ¢ in 
only express the hope that ey en 
now it may not be too late or 
the ideas and ideals of ‘nis 
great pioneer and apostle of 
Zionism to exercise a sober ng 
influence on many who, in 
face of the tragedy which nas 
overtaken Jewry in this genera- 
tion, have clung to the form 
and lost the spirit of much of 
that for which he stood. 

The volume is more than an 
introduction to his ideas and 
teachings. It is an introduction 
to the man himself, for though 
the Asher Ginsberg who con- 
cealed himself behind _ the 
anonymity of his pen-name, 
‘One of the People’ (Ahad 
Ha-am) wrote autobio- 
graphy, he left some pages of 
memoirs and a collection of 
letters which, when published, 
ran to six volumes. From these 
Leon Simon, the editor of this 
volume, has made an interesting 
and enlightening selection. 

Again quotation is imprac- 
ticable. I can only urge the 
reading of the book itself, and 
would add in doing so a word 
of congratulation and gratitude 
to a publisher who has had an 
eye not only to the content 
but also to the form of this 
series which are as great a joy 
to the hand and the eye @ 
they are to the mind and the 
spirit. 


ibers, 
W.C. 
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